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THE CHARM OF OLD SAN ANTONIO 


K OR the student of early Spanish-Colonial ar- 
chitecture in America, there are, perhaps, no finer ex- 
amples to be found anywhere in the United States 
than the old missions and other historic buildings in 
and around San Antonio, Texas. Thereisacharm about 
these ancient edifices that quickens the imagination 
and leads you back into the romantic and picturesque 
days of the Spanish Dons, the Conquistadores, and 
the intrepid Padres. These were the first pioneers who 
blazed the trails into the wilderness of the great South- 
west laying the foundation for the civilization which 
we now enjoy. 

During the 16¢/, 17¢A, and the early part of the 18¢/ 
centuries, Spain’s desire for world-wide colonization 
included even the very remote parts of the newly dis- 
covered Americas. After Cortes wrested Mexico from 
the great Aztec Chieftain, Montezuma, in 1521, that 
country became quickly settled with Spaniards until 
— during the 17th, and up to the beginning of the 
18th century — Mexico itself, under Spanish rule, 
was sending out adventurers, missionaries, and colo- 
nists into the great unknown wilderness to the North. 

Of the missionaries who went with these groups, 
the more famous are—Padre Junipero Serra, who es- 
tablished a line of Missions along the Coast of Cali- 
fornia, from San Diego to San Francisco; Father Kino, 
who established some Missions in Arizona—the most 
famous of these being San Xavier del Bac, near Tuc- 
son; Fray Marcos, who established some of the early 
Missions of New Mexico, and Father Antonio Margil, 
who came with an early group of Spanish soldiers and 
adventurers, traveling Northeast into what is now Tex- 
as, establishing a line of garrisons and missions far in- 
to the interior—unconsciously reaching out toward the 
civilization extending Westward from the New Eng- 
land Colonies. The adventurers in these several ex- 
peditions were sent North by the Spanish Governors 
of Mexico, or under the direct order of the King of 
Spain, to search for gold. They had heard of the fabled 
“Seven Cities of Cibolo.”’ Missionaries always accom- 
panied these expeditions to give ecclesiastical sanction 
and approval to the adventure, but the avowed pur- 
pose of these self-sacrificing, devoted Padres, was to 
Christianize the Indians, and to establish Missions 
near all of the garrisons and colonies that were under 
the protection of the Crown. 

One of these military expeditions sent out by the 
King of Spain, established a permanent garrison in 
1718 on what is now Plaza de las Armas (or Military 


Plaza), in San Antonio. The missionaries, headed by 
Father Margil, who came with this expedition, so 
quickly developed their purpose in the community, 
that in 1720—with only the aid of the Indian Neo- 
phytes, and perhaps a very few skilled artisans of their 
own Order—they began the construction of the first 
San Antonio Mission, the justly-famous, San Jose de 
Aguayo, named after the Marquis San Miguel de Agu- 
ayo—one of the Governors of Texas under the Spanish 
rule. From an architectural standpoint, it is undoubt- 
edly the most beautiful and impressive of all the mis- 
sions in the United States. 

Though the construction was begun in 1720, it was 
not completed until March 5, 1731. Having taken elev- 
en years to build, the day of its completion was cele- 
brated by beginning the construction of three other 
Missions near San Antonio, namely, La Purisima Con- 
cepcion de Acuna, San Francisco de la Espada, and 
the San Juan de Capistrano. 

San Jose, however, is the only one of these Missions, 
which lays any pretence to architectural design and 
detail. Pedro Huisar, the Architect-Sculptor, came 
over from Spain to go with the Padres into this un- 
known region, leaving the impress of his genius in this 
lonely spot for future generations to enjoy. One of his 
ancestors carved much of the delicate tracery of the 
Alhambra, so Huisar, with his inherent ability, put 
his heart and soul into this one great work of his life 
and achieved some remarkable results. 

The carving of the main facade is rich Renaissance 
—the doorway, however, has Moorish outlines. 
There are figures of virgins and saints, with realistic 
drapery, standing on pedestals, and recessed in niches 
with their conch-like canopies. Although the ornamen- 
tation is conventional, there is nothing stiff or wooden 
about it, every line and curve shows the freedom 
and mastery of the hand that carved it. 

Exquisite as is the carving of this main entrance fa- 
cade, it is even surpassed by the South window of the 
baptistry, which is considered the finest piece of Span- 
ish-Colonial ornamentation existing in America today. 
Its proportions and gracefully curving lines are an ev- 
er-present delight to the eye. The lover of sculptured 
detail never tires of looking at this window, as it is 
forever revealing some hidden beauty. 

In addition to these, there are also several orna- 
mental stone architraves, and, in the baptistry, pilas- 
ter caps, a baptisimal font, and other minor motifs. 
Atop the lone tower is the beautifully proportioned 
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belfry with its pyramidical stone roof. In the angle, 
formed by the tower and the wall of the Nave, is a 
small, round tower, enclosing a circular stair—the 
steps built up, one upon the other, of solid hewn oak 
logs. In the East entrance to the baptistry—swinging 
on the same wrought-iron hinges for two hundred years 
—are a pair of beautifully carved panel doors. Made 
of mesquite wood—found locally—the carved panels 
of these doors are exquisite, both in design and execu- 
tion. Lintels of solid walnut have been found in this 
and the other missions. 

The walls of the church 
are from three to five feet 
thick of solid limestone. 
One marvels at the engin- 
- eering ability of these old 
padres in erecting the 
great, arched stone roof 
over the Nave without 
the aid of modern ma- 
chinery, and yet its con- 
struction was compara- 
tively simple. As the out- 
er walls were built up, 
dirt was filled in, and a. 
long ramp of dirt built 
out in front, until the base 
of the arched roof was 
reached, when additional 
dirt was shaped up in a 
great curved mound. The 
roof stones were then set 
in place on this mound 
and locked with a key- 
stone in the center.When 
the mortar had complete- 
ly set, the earth was dug 
out from beneath, leav- 
ing the completed struc- 
ture. “ 

It is interesting to note the long cloister back of the 
church, the refectory, and the monk’s cells, and in 
back of these, the old kitchen with its oven of hand- 
made bricks, still fairly intact. Unfortunately, from 
an architectural standpoint, some Benedictine Fathers 
took over the old Mission in 1869, with the intention 
of rehabilitating and occupying the building. Eager 
to rebuild according to their ideas, numerous Gothic 
arches were added—made with red bricks of their own 
manufacture—thus destroying, to some extent, the 
unity of the style established by Huisar. 

Legends of buried treasure, started men digging 
about the walls, until on one stormy night of Decem- 
ber 1868 the great dome and the roof over the Nave 
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fell with a crash. These were never rebuilt. Last year, 
the tower, which had been gradually weakening, un- 
der the continuous battle with the elements, fell to the 
ground, but this has been restored so well that only 
the practiced eye of a trained man could detect the 
restoration. 

In the Northwest corner of what was originally the 
quadrangle of the Mission, there still stands today the 
old Granary—unique because it is the only building 
of this type having flying stone buttresses, and be- 

cause it was built and 
used prior to the church 
building itself. 

San Francisco de la Es- 
pada is the only one of the 
Missions, which still pos- 
sesses, to a marked de- 
gree, the original atmos- 
phere and completeness 
of the quadrangle, as it 
was first built. This Mis- 
sion lies off the beaten 
trail on a winding road 
over which the padres 
must have trudged many 
atimeintheirtravels from 

_ mission to mission. The 
little church is very sim- 
ple,—its only distinguish- 
ing features being the 
Moorish doorway and the 
campanile with its mis- 
sion bells. Either the ru- 
ined walls, or the entire 
structure, of each build- 
ing that formed the outer 
walls of the quadrangle 
can still be seen, almost 
as it was then. On the 
outer, Southeast corner, 

still stands a sturdy, little, circular stone Fort.When- 
ever the mission was besieged by the Indians, all the 
inhabitants, who lived in and around the walls, would 
hurry inside and barricade themselves—the men fight- 
ing from the little fort. The rifle holes are hardly larger 

than a silver dollar on the outside, widening to a di- 

ameter.of two to three feet at the inner surface of the 
wall. Two holes for small cannon are still to be seen. 

Mission San Juan de Capistrano is the one of this 
group farthest South from San Antonio, although none 
of them are very far from the heart of the City, being 
approximately two miles apart along the E] Camino 
Real (the King’s Highway). Capistrano is, perhaps, 
the least interesting of all the missions here, and yet, 
[ Continued on Page 92] 
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PLAN OF QUADRANGLE ON PAGE 88 


| MISSION SAN FRANCISCO DE ESPADA—STARTED 1731 
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the walls of practically all the buildings surrounding 
the quadrangle are still visible, though many a load 
of stone has been hauled off to build some little farm 
building nearby. 

Still another mission, and probably the most fam- 
ous of all the missions in and about San Antonio, is 
San Antonio de Valero (built in 1744) and everywhere 
known and spoken of as the ““Alamo”’ (Spanish for cot- 
tonwood—there being a grove of cottonwoods near- 
by). The reason for its fame being neither its archi- 
tecture, which is simple, nor its success as a mission, 
which was negligible, but rather because of the fact 
that it was the “Cradle of Texas Liberty.’’ Here in 
1836 took place a battle, the like of which has never 
been surpassed, and seldom equaled, anywhere else in 
the World. It was the result of this battle, in which 
every man of the 177 pioneer Texans lost their lives, 
that caused the overthrow of Mexican domination 
and the establishment of Texas as an Independent 
Republic. The facade is the only point of architectural 
interest. Its very simplicity being the chief attraction. 

While there are, perhaps, fifty or more Missions left 
in the United States, San Antonio boasts the unique 
distinction of being the only city which possesses more 
than one (and it has five!)—all in a fairly good state 
of preservation. 

Beside the missions, there is an old Governors’ Pal- 
ace, which has stood on Military Plaza for nearly two 
hundred years, and was just recently restored. The 
carved keystone over the main entrance states that it 


was built in the ““Afio 1749.” Architecturally, it could 
not be rated very high, but the charm of the crude 
little one-story building, and the fidelity with which 
the restoration preserved and brought back to life the 
original atmosphere of this residence of the early Span- 
ish Governors is unmistakable. You can easily imagine 
(as at Mount Vernon) that most any minute the orig- 
inal Master of the House will step out of the door. 

In addition to this, there are numerous old stone 
houses, a wonderful aqueduct, built by the padres, 
with water flowing over it still, after 200 years of con- 
tinuous service, also many minor structures of his- 
toric and picturesque interest. 

It seems a shame to think of the numerous old build- 
ings and homes, which have been torn down to make 
room for little, one-story, unimportant, modern struc- 
tures, and sometimes just a parking lot, when there 
are acres and acres of ugly, uninteresting buildings, 
which could be removed—with resulting satisfaction 
for most of us—to make room for modern progress, 
and save the few gems of Spanish-Colonial architec- 
ture remaining in our midst. But these heritages from 
the past are gradually coming into their own. The 
consciousness of the people, through the efforts of a 
few devoted architects, artists, and lovers of the ro- 
mantic and the picturesque, has been aroused to the 
necessity of preserving, and, where possible, restoring 
to their pristine glory, these grand old monuments of 
another day. 

Harvey P. Smitu. 


RENDERING OF THE PATIO BY HARVEY P, SMITH 


OLD SPANISH GOVERNOR'S PALACE, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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MISSION SAN JOSE DE AGUAYO, NEAR SAN ANTONIO 
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SOUTH WINDOW OF THE BAPTISTRY 


MISSION SAN JOSE DE AGUAYO, COMPLETED 1731 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL—PEDRO HUISAR 
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INTERIOR OF DOORWAY FROM BAPTISTRY 
MISSION SAN JOSE DE AGUAYO, NEAR SAN ANTONIO 
{ ror } 
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Patteson Photos os | Harvey P. Smith, Architect for the Restoration 
DOORWAY WITH KEYSTONE OF HAPSBURG COAT-OF-ARMS 


OLD SPANISH GOVERNOR'S PALACE, SAN ANTONIO 
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NE of the entrances to 
San José Mission, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Construction 
was started in 1715 and 
completed in 1731. Note 
lintel supporting the door- 
way and the hand-hewn 
stairway of solid tree 
trunks. 
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National Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Washington, D.C. 
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- Enduring Wood 
expresses the charm of 


~ Old San José 


San ANTONIO! What a host of pic- 
turesque scenes that name conjures with 
its quaint buildings, narrow winding 
streets and happy carefree people. 
Foremost among the historic attrac- 
tions that lure thousands to this city 
every year are the ruins of beautiful San 
José—San José, the “‘Pearl”’ of missions. 
Standing before this grand old Span- 


ish Mission, one is deeply impressed with 


the high order of craftsmanship exhibi- — 


ted. Pass through its huge oaken door 
and climb the steps that wind to the 
balcony. Unusual stairs? Yes. They are 
hewn from solid tree trunks crudely 
notched out with an axe. 

This sturdy wood construction has 
borne the footsteps of countless thous- 


ands during the past 200 years. Yet age 


has served only to accentuate its pris- 
tine charm. The stairs of San José will 
endure for generations to come. 

Properly selected woods are among the 
most lasting of construction materials. 
Knowing this fact, modern architects 
safeguard their lumber specifications by 
requiring Association Grade Marks and 
the “Tree Mark” on all lumber. 

All lumber identified with the Tree Mark 
Symbol is guaranteed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association to be 
America’s standard lumber from Ameri- 
ca’s best mills, conforming in every way 
to the specifications branded on it. 

Let the Grade Tree Mark symbols in- 
sure the quality of your wood construc- 
tion. Specify them whenever you speci- 


fy lumber. 


American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


STAIRWAY LEADING TO THE DESPENSA 


OLD SPANISH GOVERNOR'S PALACE, SAN ANTONIO 
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OLD SPANISH GOVERNOR’S PALACE—SALA DE BAILE—SAN ANTONIO 


HARVEY P, SMITH, ARCHITECT FOR THE RESTORATION 


A New Reason for the use of Balsam-Wool 
PREVENTION of Lath Marks on Walls and Ceilings 


Many Architects have pondered over the question 
of what causes the undesirable dust streaks that mar 
fine plastered interiors. Is it the porosity of plas- 
ter, moisture condensation or electrical phenomena 
that make the “lath marks” on walls and ceilings? 

Research work in a Michigan laboratory, di- 
rected by Dr. W. J. Hooper, has revealed the true 
cause of the formation of “lath marks.”’ These dust 
striations are the result of thermal conditions— 
slight differences in the temperature of plaster be- 
tween wood lath and plaster over lath. Lath marks 
indicate thermal leaks. 

The important outcome of the research work is 
the finding that insulation of walls and ceilings 


Every roll of Balsam-Wool bears the Weyerhaeuser Forest Products trade mark, the maker’s pledge of personal responsibility. 
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proved a preventative of dust streak formation. 
One inch layer of Balsam-Wool—wood fibre be- 
tween asphalt coated paper covers—was used to 
form an insulating blanket in one half of the exper- 
imental wall section. That part of the section which 
was insulated with Balsam-Wool was practically 
free from lath marks, after the tests, while the un- 
insulated part was conspicuously disfigured. 

Architects now have another sound reason for 
the use of insulation in walls and ceilings. The Wood 
Conversion Company of Cloquet, Minnesota, 
makers of Balsam-Wool, will gladly furnish a re- 
port of the research procedure resulting in Dr. 
Hooper’s conclusions. 
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Photograph by Harvey Pattoun 
MISSION SAN JUAN DE CAPISTRANO, NEAR SAN ANTONIO 
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The Marchbanks Press, New York 
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